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the Government ? There is one and only one
obvious answer. Sixty-five per cent of the
population of India make their living in
pursuits closely connected with agriculture.
The central tax (or group of taxes) must
therefore be some kind of Land Tax; and,
corresponding to the English alcohol and
tobacco taxes mentioned above, there must be
some form of commodity tax that will fall
upon those who for any reason do not contri-
bute to these Land Taxes. The commodities
chosen are cotton goods and salt.1

1 " On all grounds of general principles, salt is a perfectly
legitimate subject of taxation. It is impossible in any
country to reach the masses of the population by direct taxes.
If they are to contribute at all to the expenditure of the State,
it must be through taxes levied upon some articles of
universal consumption. If such taxes are fairly adjusted, a
revenue can thus be raised, not only with less consciousness
on the part of the people, but with less real hardship upon
them than in any other way whatever. There is no other
article in India answering this description upon which any
tax is levied. It appears to be the only one which, at
present, in that country can occupy the place which is held
in our own financial system by the great articles of consump-
tion from which a large part of the imperial revenue is
derived. I am of opinion, therefore, that the salt tax in
India must continue to be regarded as a legitimate and
important branch of the public revenue. It is the duty,
however, of the Government to see that such taxes are not
so heavy as to bear unjustly on the poor by amounting to a
very large percentage upon their necessary expenditure.
The best test whether an indirect tax is open to this objec-